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LET  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  dossal  (fig.  1)  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  discussion  is  one  of  the  very 
remarkable  works  of  early  Florentine  painting.  But  it  derives  a 
special  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  panel  pro- 
duced by  two  masters  of  a  fairly  high  order  in  two  successive 
periods  at  a  critical  turn  in  the  history  of  Italian  painting.  The 
work  of  each  illustrates  with  justice  to  this  history  the  two  con- 
tiguous stages  in  this  revolution  a  little  before  and  a  little  after 
1300  in  a  span  roughly  of  a  single  generation.  But  the  panel 
holds  a  more  immediate  interest  for  us  because  it  reveals  a  style 
in  the  small  scenes  known  to  us  in  no  other  extant  painting, 
and  chiefly  because  that  style  professes  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Happily  the  condition  of  the  painting  is  such  that  a  critical 
judgment  may  safely  be  formed  upon  what  we  see:  for  though 
small  areas  have  at  some  time  suffered  injury,  these  are  confined 
to  corners  and  edges  of  the  individual  compositions.  These  dam- 
ages, however,  have  been  stopped,  and  but  for  them,  the  surface 
is  virtually  free  from  repaint,  with  its  own  pigment  preserved 
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in  tlie  effect  originally  intended.  Indeed,  it  is  such  condition  that 
makes  it  relatively  easy  to  distinguish  the  two  hands  and  to  re- 
cognize at  a  glance  the  so-called  Magdalen  Master  in  the  central 
Mad  onna  (fig.  2). 

The  known  personality  of  this  master,  seen  in  terms  of 
his  permanent  characteristics,  corresponds  to  those  found  in  our 
dossal  down  to  every  detail  of  type,  shape  and  writing,  but  the 
changes  which  this  personality  has  undergone  in  the  course  of 
its  evolution  place  our  Madonna  rather  late  in  his  career.  And 
this,  notwithstanding  a  primitivism  of  posture  and  iconography 
which  carries  us  back  beyond  the  period  of  the  middle  thirteenth 
century  St.  Francis  in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  to  the  even  more  pri- 
mitive attitude  of  the  same  saint  by  Bonaventura  Berliughieri  in 
Pescia,  painted  in  1235.  Among  the  late  paintings  by  our  master 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Magdalen  in  the  Florentine  Academy 
.  3)  from  which  our  painter  gets  his  provisional  name,  and 
with  which  our  Madonna  shares  close  analogies.  Both  paintings 
evince  his  habitual  archaism  side  by  side  with  those  character- 
istics which  time,  age  and  long  practice  have  developed  in  him. 
But  despite  traces  of  early  thirteenth  century  gothicism  in  the 
tall  majesty  of  our  Virgin  and  in  the  austerity  of  the  elongated 
Magdalen,  the  two  panels  contain  symptoms  of  a  tendency  that 
is  to  become  proper  to  fourteenth  century  Florence  appropriately 
called  naturalism :  a  tendency  that  inclined  to  the  representation 
of  a  world  of  solid  substance,  whose  inhabitants  have  suddenly 
become  alive  to  each  other  s  mental  as  well  as  physical  presence, 
and  who  behave  as  if  their  ultimate  fate  depended  more  directly 
than  before  on  what  was  happening  to  them  at  the  time.  It  is 
in  the  course  of  the  maturing  of  this  tendency  that  our  Madonna 
and  the  Magdalen  come  to  approximate  each  other  in  their  es- 
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sential  characteristics ;  and  in  the  smaller  figures  more  specifically 
than  elsewhere.  For  though  the  large  figures  reveal  a  form  that 
looks  as  if  carved  out  of  the  same  substance  and  upon  the  same 
formula  of  shape,  it  is  in  the  portions  devoted  to  narrative  in 
the  Academy  panel  and  in  the  bowing  angels  of  ours  that  we 
shall  find  elements  of  clearest  analogy.  And  indeed  these  portions 
display  a  smoother  mechanism  of  movement,  a  more  mobile  phy- 
siognomy and  a  form,  confirmed  everywhere  by  a  more  swee- 
ping vision  of  nature,  bolder  accents  of  light,  a  looser  line  and 
a  more  pictorial  style. 

The  kinship  of  these  two  paintings  is  corroborated  by  an- 
other rather  late  work  of  the  Magdalen  Master,  a  small  Virgin 
in  the  Acton  Coll.,  Florence  (fig.  4),  in  which  the  painter  has 
left  behind  him  all  the  rigidity  of  his  earlier  manner  for  a  fluid 
expression.  Apart  from  a  similar  placing  of  the  hands  in  our 
dossal  and  the  Acton  panel,  the  head  of  the  Acton  Virgin  imi- 
tates the  same  model  as  the  angels  flanking  the  Madonna  in  the 
dossal,  whose  glance  becomes  less  fixed  and  constrained  than  in 
his  more  formal  figures,  the  lips  softer  and  fuller,  the  face  more 
flexible.  Thus  it  is  to  a  late  phase  of  the  Magdalen  Master  that 
our  Madonna  belongs. 

But  the  Magdalen  Master,  having  finished  the  central  com- 
partment of  the  dossal,  does  not  seem  to  have  painted  beyond 
it.  He  may  of  course  have  started  on  the  scenes  and  have  been 
stayed  by  any  one  ol  a  number  of  conceivable  contingencies. 
His  successor  would  then  have  removed  what  scenes  the  Mag- 
dalen Master  had  begun  in  the  interest  of  a  uniformity  of  style 
throughout  the  narrative. 

The  significant  fact,  however,  remains  that  though  in  con- 
ception, shape,  volume  and  grouping  they   could   not  well  be 
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more  unlike  the  smaller  works  and  figures  of  the  Magdalen  Ma- 
ster, the  dossal  scenes,  by  the  logic  of  the  more  general  affini- 
ties, closely  follow  the  angels  in  the  same  panel  and  the  nar- 
rative scenes  of  the  Magdalen  altarpiece  in  the  consecutiveness 
of  collective  evolution.  We  may  witness  in  a  context  of  analo- 
gous differences  a  parallel  historic  relation  between  Cimabue' s 
works  and  Giotto  or  between  the  Roman  Dugento  and  Pietro 
Cavallini. 

But  what  must  concern  us  now  is  the  artistic  character  of 
these  dossal  scenes  (figs.  5  to  13).  To  begin  with  the  compo- 
sition is  held  together  by  a  principle  of  progression  rather 
than  evident  balance  or  by  monumental  isolation  of  a  dominant 
personage.  To  a  certain  extant  the  painter  keeps  the  story 
moving  by  an  eye  to  the  choice  of  the  critical  incidents  in  a 
series,  but  chiefly  by  keeping  before  us  the  inner  springs  of 
the  action  in  the  individual  scene.  So  that  the  story  carries 
weight  not  solely  because  it  deals  with  the  destiny  of  a  sublime 
being  or  some  mastering  spiritual  truth,  but  primarily  because 
what  takes  place  before  our  eyes  bears  us  onward  by  the 
power  of  its  inherent  emotion.  The  action  is  represented  at  the 
point  of  major  disequilibrium  just  before  it  reaches  its  resolu- 
tion, and  the  figures  bestir  themselves  as  if  the  time  were  short 
and  fate  both  swift  and  final.  Each  situation  is  brought  home 
to  us  in  terms  of  the  absorbing  effect  it  exerts  upon  the  parti- 
cipants, who  are  shown  as  vitally  preoccupied  with  what  is  going 
on  at  the  focal  point  of  the  scene,  the  dramatic  illusion  being 
due  as  much  at  least  to  the  appropriate  degree  of  the  figure*  s 
mental  concentration  as  to  the  exclusion  of  secondary  interest. 
In  fact  the  muscular  tension  of  both  face  and  body  would  seem 
measured  and  determined  wholly  by  the  business  in  hand,  as  if 
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the  motor  agents  responded  to  the  urgency  of  the  central  event 
in  the  scene  by  some  sympathetic  and  inevitable  law. 

The  dramatic  effect  is  finally  fulfilled  in  the  physical  de- 
claration of  the  figure  and  of  the  objects  around  it.  For  the  nor- 
mal way  open  to  the  painter  by  which  to  endow  his  expression 
with  significance  is  the  plastic  vitality  of  his  form,  but  while  the 
figure  in  our  scenes  makes  a  forceful  claim  upon  the  space  through 
its  volume,  its  weight  and  its  solidity,  it  becomes  credible  by  being 
invested  with  attributes  that  are  personal,  and  movement  that 
seems  spontaneous  and  necessary.  For  these  reasons  the  figure, 
far  from  being  merely  a  presence  or  a  symbol  becomes  an  im- 
mediate experience,  its  gesture  not  merely  a  reaction,  but  a  force 
from  within  that  produces  a  direct  impact  upon  our  sense. 

lo  take  the  single  instance  of  the  Virgin  in  our  series  of 
Passion-scenes  (see  especially  figs.  7,  8,  9,  10),  the  emotion  to 
which  she  is  predominantly  subjected  is  one  that  should  leave 
her  a  helpless  victim  of  overpowering  circumstances.  She  is  buf- 
feted and  lacerated  by  a  fate  more  cruel  than  the  martyrdom  of 
Christ  himself.  But  unlike  her  action  in  a  large  part  of  Tuscan 
painting,  she  does  not  diminish  under  the  stress  of  emotion.  On 
the  contrary  the  emotion  propels  her  into  action  and  whips  up 
her  will  to  resolution.  Her  personality  acquires  a  higher  kind  of 
existence.  It  is  thus  in  isolating  the  raw  animal  emotion  of  the 
ure  abetted  by  its  primitive  material  reality  that  our  master 
achieves  his  characteristic  expression :  a  kind  of  expression  in- 
cidentally which,  while  it  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first 
time  at  this  juncture  in  artistic  history,  finds  intimate  corres- 
pondence in  the  typical  Florentine  realism  from  Masaccio  to 
Michelangelo,  and  perhaps  closest  of  all  in  the  rude  energy  of 
And  rea  Castae'no. 
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But  though  our  painter  is  one  of  the  clearest  manifestations 
in  Giotto*  s  generation  of  a  collective  genius  that  does  not  con- 
summate itself  until  the  fifteenth  century,  he  owes  his  types,  sha- 
pes, schemes  of  composition  to  a  Dugento  tradition  as  it  became 
embodied  in  Cimabue.  A  few  analogies  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  claim.  The  way  the  figures  are  disposed  and  crowded  from 
front  to  back  in  such  scenes  as  the  Betrayal  (fig.  5),  the  Via 
Crucis  (fig.  7),  the  Spoiling  of  Christ  (fig.  8),  the  Mounting  of 
the  Cross  (fig.  9)  leads  us  back  directly  and  inevitably  to  Ci- 
mabue* s  Crucifixion  (fig.  14)  and  the  Cimabuesque  Betrayal 
(fig.  15)  in  the  Upper  Church  in  Assisi.  Heads  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Spoiling  again  revert  to  the  great  Crucifixion.  The 
central  and  critical  act  of  the  drama,  the  Kiss  of  Judas,  is  con- 
veyed by  the  same  attitudes  in  the  protagonists  of  both  artists, 
and  if  one  makes  reasonable  allowances  for  changes  by  the  fol- 
lower, one  can  trace  almost  every  one  of  the  minor  participants 
to  its  counterpart  in  the  Cimabuesque  composition  of  the  same 
subject.  The  episode  of  Peter  and  the  servant  on  the  left  with 
both  figures  kneeling  is  but  a  variation  of  an  iconography  that 
answered  for  the  Cimabuesque  as  well  as  for  our  composition. 
Similarly  the  kerchiefed  head,  and  possibly  the  body  belonging 
to  it,  on  the  right  in  the  Via  Crucis  repeat  some  figure  like  that 
of  the  Longinus  directly  to  the  right  of  the  Cross  in  Cimabue' s 
own  Crucifixion;  while  the  youth  in  the  peaked  helmet  on  the 
right  in  Christ  Stripping  off  His  Garments  presupposes  similar 
heads  in  the  Cimabuesque  Betrayal,  and  the  youth  in  the  upper 
row  of  heads  on  the  right  in  Cimabue' s  Crucifixion  or  the  youth- 
ful head  similarly  posed  further  to  the  left.  Generally  speaking 
our  heads  and  those  of  Cimabue  certainly  show  the  same  types, 
the  same  features  drawn  and  set  out  similarly,  the  same  eager 
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glance  and  the  same  pulpy  flesh  around  the  mouth.  The  gross 
structure  of  the  face,  the  cut  of  the  nose  which  juts  forward 
sharply  from  the  plane  of  the  cheeks,  the  sweep  of  the  hair, 
the  sudden  sword-like  flash  of  the  folds,  even  the  helmets, 
though  like  the  other  forms  and  objects  simplified  and  abbre- 
viated, revert  to  Cimabuesque  example.  One  finds  in  our  scenes 
among  other  Cimabuesque  particulars  the  gesture  of  despair  in 
the  mourning  women  with  the  arms  flung  upward  over  their 
heads  in  the  Christ  Mounting  the  Cross  and  in  the  Entombment : 
a  gesture  which  recalls  the  Magdalen  in  Cimabue' s  Crucifixion. 

So  profound  indeed  is  the  affinity  in  these  selected  instan- 
ces that  the  evident  disparities  between  the  works  of  the  two 
masters  can  be  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  scale  and  creative 
genius,  so  that  while  these  factors  tend  sharply  to  separate  the 
Assisan  frescoes  from  our  scenes,  the  analogies  noted  confine 
both  to  the  same  school. 

An  organic  connection  with  the  Florentine  school  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  dossal  of  which  the  central  compartment  is  Flo- 
rentine and  in  which  the  larger  aspects  of  the  local  style  are 
manifest  throughout.  To  be  sure  there  are  vestiges  of  other  con- 
tacts than  those  I  have  noted,  even  though  they  are  scattered 
and  sometimes  shadowy,  as  for  example  that  of  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti.  Among  the  most  striking  and  undeniable  is  the  position 
of  Christ' s  head  thrown  backward  in  our  small  scene  of  the 
Deposition  which  recalls  the  same  figure  in  the  Liorenzettian  re- 
presentation of  the  same  subject  in  Assisi  (fig.  16),  while  the 
type  of  the  Virgin  in  this  scene  as  well  as  in  the  Entombment 
reverts  to  the  same  Sienese  workshop. 

In  the  absence  of  other  works  by  the  master  of  our  scenes 
or  indeed   of  information  concerning  him,  we  cannot  be  sure 
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where  lie  was  subjected  to  tlie  influences  mentioned,  but  tbe 
fact  that  bis  Passion-scenes  sbow  definite  contacts  witb  frescoes 
in  Assisi  would  incline  one  to  speculate  tbat  be  bimself  bad 
painted  in  tbat  city.  It  is  from  otber  works  tbere  be  migbt  bave 
borrowed  tbe  sort  of  arcbitecturaJ  setting  -  tbe  one  instance  we 
bave  to  go  on  we  find  in  bis  Flagellation  scene  (fig.  6).  For 
it  is  perbaps  chiefly  in  Assisi  tbat  be  would  bave  met  with 
its  like,  and  conspicuously  in  works  by  tbe  St.  Cecilia  Master 
and  the  Master  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Chapel. 

From  the  foregoing  comments  as  well  as  the  properties  of 
the  painting  itself  it  should  be  clear  that  the  small  scenes  of  our 
dossal  were  the  work  of  a  Florentine  active  in  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  whose  style  was  rooted  chiefly  in  the  older  local 
tradition  determined  by  Cimabue  and  subject  to  the  same  per- 
vading disposition  to  naturalism  as  his  great  contemporary  Giotto 
himself.  And  although  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  minia- 
turist tendency  in  Florence,  like  Cimabue  and  Giotto  he  must 
primarily  have  been  a  frescoist  or  at  all  events  a  monumental 
painter.  To  such  practice  and  inclination  the  breadth  of  his  style 
and  the  massiveness  ol  his  forms  bear  emphatic  testimony.  Wliat 
he  took  over  from  Pietro  Lorenzetti  would  seem  due  to  tempo- 
rary and  possibly  casual  contact:  certainly  the  influence  did  not 
enter  deep  into  the  texture  of  our  painting.  But  whatever  his 
borrowings,  the  dossal  would  seem  to  have  been  painted  in  Flo- 
rence by  all  the  available  evidence  in  the  painting  itself.  Hap- 
pily a  part  of  its  history  may  be  conjectured  from  a  defective 
inscription  on  the  back  of  tbe  central  part  of  the  panel.  Be- 
stowed upon  it  probably  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  inscription 
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shows  a  half-effaced  writing  in  similar  characters  under  it,  a  fact 
that  makes  it  certainly  no  easier  to  decipher.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  expresses  a  grateful  effort  of  an  inge- 
nuous chronicler  to  record  that  Francesca  Teresa  Capponi,  ab- 
bess of  an  unspecified  convent,  had  the  frame  readjusted  at  her 
expense,  had  provided  the  two  principals  with  silver  crowns,  and 
had  the  whole  adorned  with  glass  ornaments.  Now  an  abbess  of 
this  family,  in  fact  the  only  who  was  at  once  abbess  and  bore 
the  Christian  names  both  of  Francesca  and  Teresa,  appears  in 
Passerini' s  unpublished  account  of  the  Capponi  family,  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  in  Florence.  She  is  there  said 
to  have  lived  from  Oct.  14th,  1705,  to  Dec.  31st,  1775,  and  to 
have  several  times  been  the  head  of  the  Agostinian  convent 
of  S.  Maria  dei  Candeli  (in  Via  dei  Pilastri,  Florence).  These 
particulars  would  justify  the  inference  that  our  dossal  was  in 
S.  Maria  dei  Candeli  sometime  during  the  later  lifetime  of 
our  abbess,  i.  e.  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till 
her  death. 

A  passage  in  Richa  may  furnish  us  with  clues  as  to  its 
earlier  whereabouts.  Writing  during  her  lifetime  he  mentions 
in  his  «  Chiese  Fiorentine  »  (II,  294-295)  a  «  tavola  antichissima  » 
by  Buonamico  Buffalmacco  in  the  «  antica  chiesa  »  (which  inci- 
dentally is  said  to  go  back  to  the  Dugento)  of  which  he  says 
«  si  crede  sia  nel  Monaster©  ».  Although  his  statement  provides 
no  more  precise  information,  the  «  tavola  »  may  conceivably  ap- 
ply to  our  panel,  for  the  attribution  to  Buffalmacco,  if  only  tra- 
ditional, would  not  be  altogether  inappropriate.  The  natural  in- 
ference that  the  picture  was  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  from  the 
time  of  its  painting  would  be  thus  confirmed.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  in  the  picture  itself   to  invalidate  this  inference  save 
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possibly  the  appearance  in  it  of  St.  Francis  (at  the  foot  of  the 
Crucifixion).  Since  lie  is  the  only  post-evangelical  saint  in  these 
scenes  and  the  only  one  inessential  to  the  narrative,  his  presence 
raises  the  question  whether  he  was  not  introduced  to  celebrate 
the  church  for  which  the  panel  was  painted  (in  which  case  the 
church  may  have  been  Franciscan)  unless  indeed  his  image  sim- 
ply commemorates  the  altar  for  which  the  panel  was  destined. 
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